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Fr. Grégoire's work begins with a critical analysis of the five Thomist proofs of the existence 
of God (pp. 11-79). His analysis shows that these proofs "all rest, in the end, on the same 
foundation, the principle of metaphysical causality" (p. 80). It is this principle, studied in the 
central part of the book (pp. 80-137), which is supposed to provide the proof par excellence, the 
absolutely conclusive proof by which "even doubt itself is excluded" (p. 122). 


It would be in bad grace if I were to reproach the author for not having convinced me. 
Because one cannot really be reproached for having failed where it is impossible to succeed. 


I say "impossible", because the study of more than a thousand years of effort in this field 
allows us to observe the fact that all of the possible proofs of the existence of God, insofar as 
they are logically correct, all ultimately rest on a single principle that is nothing less than 
evident. It is on this principle which rests, of course, the proof by "metaphysical causality" of Fr. 
Grégoire (cf. for example, p. 118). And this principle, which can take on the most diverse of 
forms, is finally reduced to the affirmation that the finite presupposes (phenomenologically, 
metaphysically and ontologically) the infinite. By admitting this principle and by starting from 
the fact of the existence of the finite, that is to say of any being conceived as finite, one 
immediately deduces the reality and the concept of the infinite Being, to whom we can 
attribute, if we would like, the name of God. (In doing so, however, it would be good not to 
forget that in the not yet "theologized" religions, including the Judeo-Christian religion, this 
name was used to designate anything other than real infinity). 


The proofs of God's existence are thus reduced to an extremely simple reasoning. So simple 
that one wonders why, after the principle at its basis has been already clearly formulated by 
Descartes, one still feels the need to reason over hundreds of pages, to demonstrate the 
existence of God. For all of these pages can only serve to cover up the "clear and distinct" 
principle on which this reasoning is based. And one cannot help but think that one does so 
precisely because the principle in question, taken in its pure state, is not convincing at all. 


This principle is not convincing because it is not true that the reality and the notion of any 
finite being implies and necessarily presupposes the reality and the notion of its limit and what 
lies beyond that limit. For the simple reason that the finite being is not necessarily limited. To 
convince ourselves of this, we need only think about the curved-space world of "General 
Relativity" which is finite in itself while having nothing outside of it. It is enough to recall that 


we do not have to go outside of a circle to notice its finitude (which, by the way, is not limited 
by anything): one can simply pass around it again by returning to its point of departure. 
Similarly, to recognize that my earthly existence is finite, it is enough to know that I've already 
completed half of it, for example. In general, to pose a positive and real determination does not 
mean to pose the positivity and the reality of its opposite: the positive reality of red, for 
example, implies just as little the reality and the positivity of "non-red" as the positive reality of 
Being implies the reality and the positivity of Nothingness. Moreover, one does not really see 
why the concepts of red and Being must presuppose those of "non-red" and of Non-Being. And 
one would think that it is the same for the finite and the in-finite. Although, considered for and 
in itself, the opposite assertion of the one which we have just criticized is also not so obvious. 
Indeed, by affirming that the infinite implies and necessarily presupposes the finite; that is to 
say that the infinite is precisely what its name indicates, namely a simple negation of the finite; 
or else that the notion of the infinite is quite as indeterminate, unreal and negative as that of 
the "non-red" for example; -by affirming it, one states something that Reason can very well 
refuse to accept. 


We could thus conclude that the notions of the finite and the infinite are logically 
independent of one another. And in this case the (“Thomist”) attempts to demonstrate the 
existence of God departing from the existence of the World would necessarily be doomed to fail. 
The (infinite) existence of God would be just as indemonstrable as the (finite) existence of man 
and the World. The infinite existence should also be shown by a direct intuition or, if we prefer, 
in an experience of resistance. But Thomists deny the existence of such an intuition (just as 
they do not accept the purported "ontological" proof). And in this respect, they are certainly 
correct. 


In any case, it is only on the basis of the affirmation of the primacy of the infinite that we 
can demonstrate the existence of God (= infinite transcendent Being). Likewise, we can only 
demonstrate his non-existence by starting from the affirmation of the primacy of the finite. 
Consequently, to decide - rationally or theoretically - for or against God means, in the final 
analysis (which is the ontological analysis), to choose one of these two opposite assertions. But, 
once again, on the ontological plane, this cannot be done by reason alone. As Kant rightly 
remarked, theoretical Reason presents no solution to the theism/atheism problem. If the 
problem is to be solvable by and for man, it must have an aspect other than the ontological one 
of the relationship between the finite and the infinite. Now, by definition, a problem that 
cannot be solved on the ontological plane is not purely rational or theoretical. If such a problem 
is not absolutely insoluble (that is to say, if it is not a pseudo-problem), it must necessarily have 
a "practical" aspect, to speak with Kant. Or, in other words, the theism/atheism problem is 
solvable only insofar as it is transposed onto the anthropological, phenomenological, or - if 


we'd prefer - "existential" plane. To a certain degree, Fr. Grégoire himself is aware of this 
situation, as he himself outlines a "practical" proof of God's existence (pp. 109-111). But he is 
wrong to present it as accessory (cf. p. 109, note 1). For in reality, this "practical" proof is merely 
the translation into phenomenological (or anthropological) language of his "metaphysical" 
proof of causality, which - once translated into ontological language - is the affirmation of the 
primacy of the infinite. And it is only this phenomenological translation that renders it 
accessible to a positive or negative decision. 


It is of little importance to us whether the result reached by Fr. Grégoire in his "practical" 
proof is really demonstrated or not. In fact, it is not. For the so-called demonstration is based, 
among other things, on the principle that "a subordinate purpose is wanted only in its relation to 
the ultimate purpose" [“une fin subordonnée n'est voulue que dans son rapport a la fin derniére”| 
(p. 110). Yet, we can deduce certain clearly erroneous consequences from this principle, for 
example, the assertion that man can only desire a succulent dish as a function of the will (or 
instinct) to preserve his life. Consequences, we must add in parentheses, that would eliminate 
all essential differences between human and animal desires (and - in our own example - would 
leave the presence of the culinary arts in humans alone without an explanation). What is 
important is the result reached by Fr. Grégoire, which he formulates as follows: "Our ultimate 
purpose... can only be unlimited Being" ["Notre fin derniére... ne peut étre que | Etre illimité"] 


(p. 111). 


Certainly, formulated this way, this result is still far too abstract to give rise to a desire and 
thus enable a "practical", i.e. extra-rational or theoretical solution to the problem in question. 
But it is possible to concretize this result in a way that such a solution becomes possible. All we 
need to do is slightly modify the formula, anthropologizing it even further by saying instead 
that our final end can only be immortality. And this modification or clarification is perfectly 
correct, for it can be shown (without being able to do so here) that the statement "I am 
immortal" is - on the phenomenological plane - the rigorous equivalent of the metaphysical 
statement: "There is an infinite Being (God) transcendent in relation to the spatio-temporal 
World", to which corresponds, on the ontological plane, the principle: "The finite presupposes 
the infinite’. 


To decide for immortality is therefore to decide for God. And inversely, to affirm the 
existence of God is to implicitly assert the eternity of man, or at least of an essential 
constituent element of his being (the "soul"). So, it is evident that we can decide for or against 
immortality on the basis of desire alone, i.e. before theoretical Reason has affirmed or denied 
the reality or the possibility of immortality. Man can therefore - through his desire - decide for 
or against God independently of the attitude he takes - in his reason - towards the problem of 


the relationship between the finite and the infinite. And in good faith we must add that it is the 
(extra-rational) decision for immortality, and consequently for God, which first imposes itself 
unto man. 


Theoretical theism is therefore implicitly contained in the immediate desire for 
immortality. And since man never - in an immediate manner - desires death, it seems that 
atheism is deprived of any "practical" foundation. But since a purely theoretical or rational 
decision against God is impossible, we can only understand the possibility of the fact of 
atheism's existence by assuming the existence of a "practical", "existential", anthropological or 
phenomenological equivalent of the theoretical affirmation of the primacy of the finite, an 
equivalent, giving rise to a positive desire, capable of counterbalancing the negative desire 
related to death, to the positive desire for immortality. 


This equivalent does indeed exist, and is nothing other than freedom. For it could be shown 
(though again, this cannot be done here rigorously) that the affirmation of freedom is 
equivalent - on the phenomenological plane - to the acceptance of death, and - on the 
metaphysical plane - to the negation of God. Now, if in the aspect of death, self-conscious 
finitude can only engender negative desire, in the aspect of freedom, it can provoke an 
immediate positive desire. In any case, evidence shows that when man is forced to choose 
between freedom and life, he does not always decide in favor of prolonging his life. The 
immediate positive desire for freedom (which implies, in the final analysis, an acceptance of 
death) can therefore counterbalance the immediate positive desire for immortality. And since 
the desire for freedom (which is nothing other than the actualization of the freedom of desire) 
implies theoretical atheism in the same way that the desire for immortality implies theoretical 
theism, the theoretically insoluble theism-atheism problem can be ("practically") resolved 
[tranchée] by man. 


Certainly, the idea of freedom is much more vague than the idea of immortality. And a 
theory of freedom (that is to say a coherent discourse that can answer all of the questions that 
can be asked in this respect) is extremely difficult to establish. Theoretical Reason is therefore 
naturally inclined to deny freedom (and thereby affirm immortality). But the fact remains that 
on the anthropological plane, or - if we prefer - in conscious existence, the idea of freedom is no 
less "attractive" than that of immortality. In fact, it is even more so. For if it is difficult, but 
possible, to live and act while taking seriously the fact of one's own death, that is to say 
admitting the idea of one's total disappearance, it is obvious that there is no means of doing 
anything whatsoever as soon as one "realizes" the idea of absolute determinism: if an active 
decision taken five minutes before death doesn't make much sense, the very idea of such a 
decision becomes absurd in a rigorously determined universe. (This is a "phenomenological" 


evidence [in the Husserlian sense of the word] against which psychological and historical 
authorities [Muslims, Calvinists, etc...], can say nothing). 


If the identification of the theism-atheism dilemma with the immortality(=determinism) - 
freedom(=essential finitude of man, i.e. death of consciousness and consciousness of death) 
dilemma is correct, we can draw the following consequence: the (free) decision for or against 
God presupposes the non-existence of God; if the decision is possible (as truly free and, 
therefore, absolutely conscious), it can only be a decision against God. 


It is evident, moreover, that this is nothing less than a "refutation" of theism. For 
consistent theistic thought has long understood that a decision for God is compatible with 
God's existence only if it is an effect of divine grace. In other words, theism does not see the 
decision (for God) as a free and autonomous act. Its affirmation of God's existence is therefore 
not in itself contradictory. We can only ask ourselves whether, under these conditions, the idea 
of a proof of God's existence still makes sense. The decision (for God) being the effect of grace 
and not of demonstration, the "proof" cannot be anything other than the (rational) description 
of the "law" according to which man is (necessarily) drawn to God. But this description will 
always have the disadvantage of not being able to explain the why and the how of the 
exceptions to the "law", the existence of which is undeniable. To "explain" them, we would have 
to appeal to the absence of grace. But then we would be dealing with the brute, irreducible fact 
of the presence or absence of grace, and not a rational proof or law. 


In the case of atheism, the situation is, moreover, analogous. Freedom is not a fact 
(eternal), but an act (temporal or chronogenic). In his negation of the existence of God, the 
atheist cannot appeal to the (logical) incompatibility of this existence with an (eternal) fact. Not 
being the revelation of a fact (or of the positive and negative implications of a fact), atheism is 
therefore not a truth in the proper sense of the term. As the consequence of an act of freedom, 
it is - to use the language of Kant - a postulate of practical Reason. But the postulate as act 
coincides here with the postulated. It is the very act of freedom by which the atheist decides 
against God that proves his negation of divine existence to be true. For, of course, Being 
(eternal, i.e. infinite) would indeed be divine if it did not imply human freedom (i.e. finitude). 
But freedom, which is an act (instantaneous and therefore chronogenic) and not a fact 
co-eternal to Being, is necessarily in the end a decision for finitude, for death, i.e. a decision 
against God. The act of freedom, being by definition causa sui, is then itself the very cause of 
God's non-existence. And so it is only the existence of the atheist that proves atheism's truth, 
and transforms the theistic affirmation into an error. So the idea of a putting to death of God by 
man is no longer just a myth or a metaphor. 


If man did not create himself as free, i.e. if he did not decide against God, Being (in its 
infinite totality) would be divine, and the theistic affirmation would be a truth. Only, this truth 
would depend on the existence of God (infinite Being) and not of man (finite). Also, in the final 
analysis, it is not man who reveals God, it is God who reveals himself to man and - through man 
- to himself. On the other hand, if God ceases to exist (i.e. if Being becomes temporalized and 
consequently ceases to be infinite) by the very fact that man decides against him, it is man 
himself who is the ultimate reason for the truth of the atheistic affirmation: it is he who reveals 
to himself his existence (human, that is to say temporal, that is to say finite, that is to say free) 
and the non-existence of God that this implies (logically). And therein lies all the difference: 
theism is based on a fact that is independent of the existence of the man who reveals it, 
whereas atheism is based on the act by which the atheist creates the situation revealed by 
himself. 


But is it really true that God and free man are mutually exclusive? Being a good Catholic, 
Fr. Grégoire of course denies this, and tries to reconcile the existence of God with human 
freedom. Yet he tells us, in fact, nothing new on the subject. Which is hardly surprising, given 
that everything that can be said on the matter has already been said a long time ago. But let us 
note - again without surprise - that Fr. Grégoire himself is hardly satisfied with what he 
explains to us. We find in fact, as a conclusion to all of his reasoning, the following sentence: 
"That evil remains a mystery, we do not deny. Revelation itself... does not make it disappear entirely" 
["Que le mal reste un mystére, nous ne le nions pas. La révélation elle-méme... ne le fait pas 
disparaitre entiérement"| (p. 207 ff.). Evidently, for Fr. Grégoire himself, the problem of evil 
ultimately boils down to the problem of freedom. 


